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to ourselves, when our commerce, or our territory, is invaded with impunity."
About this time, however, a remarkable change was observable in the tone and temper of those who had been endeavoring to force the country into a war. The language of complaint was changed into that of insult; and calls for protection converted into reproaches. " Smoke, smoke/' says one writer, " my life on it, our executive has no more idea of declaring war than my grandmother." "The committee of ways and means," says another, " have come out with their Pandora's box of taxes, and yet nobody dreams of war." " Congress does not mean to declare war; they dare not." But why multiply examples? An honorable member of the other House, from the city of Boston, Mr. Quincy, in a speech delivered on April 3, 1812, says, " neither promises, nor threats, nor asseverations, nor oaths, will make me believe that you will go to war. The navigation States are sacrificed, and the spirit and character of the country prostrated by fear and avarice "; " you cannot," said the same gentleman, on another occasion, " be kicked into a war,"
Well, sir, the war at length came, and what did we behold? The very men who had been for six years clamorous for war, and for whose protection it was waged, became at once equally clamorous against it. They had received a miraculous visitation; a new light suddenly beamed upon their minds, the scales fell from their eyes, and it was discovered that the war was declared from " subserviency to France "; and that Congress, and the executive, " had sold themselves to Napoleon "; that Great Britain had, in fact," done us no essential injury "; that she was " the bulwark of our religion "; that where " she took one of our ships, she protected twenty"; and, that if Great Britain had impressed a few of our seamen it was because " she could not distinguish them from her own/' And so far did this spirit extend, that a committee of the Massachusetts legislature actually fell to calculation, and discovered, to their infinite satisfaction, but to the astonishment of all the world besides, that only eleven Massachusetts sailors had ever been impressed. Never shall I forget the appeals that had been made to the sympathies of the South, in behalf of the " thousands of impressed Americans," who had been torn from their families and friends, and " immured in the floating dungeons of Britain." The most touch-